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By Way of Introduction 


BERNARD SCHAEFER, President 
Library Binding Institute 


We are living in an era when 

group action is necessary to 

preserve individual freedom 

and liberty. In a sense, this 

is what L.B.I. was organized 

to accomplish:— to promote 

the well-being of individual 

binders, thereby insuring 

high standards of workman- 

ship benefiting our custom- 

ers, the librarians of America, and the millions of 
our fellow citizens whose cultural heritage is 
conserved in books. 

Our program is varied and active, but quality 
binding is a principal aim and objective of all 
our activities. 

It is fitting that this first issue be dedicated to 
Earl W. Browning who has recently retired as 
our Executive Secretary. For many years, as 
librarian and a member of the Joint Committee of 
the American Library Association and Library 
Binding Institute, and thereafter as Executive 
Director of L.B.I., Mr. Browning has steadfastly 
endeavored to raise and maintain the standards 
of library binding. His experience for many years 
as a librarian impressed upon him the value of 
quality binding. He knew the economy to libraries 
and the savings to tax payers to be found in the 
use of quality materials, and quality workmanship 
in preserving books. He was a devoted and loyal 
worker in the ancient profession of librarians. 
During his administration, many of the programs 
which we are now carrying forward were ini- 
tiated. It is with great regret that we in L.B.I. 
have had to accept his decision that he is unable 
to continue the arduous duties of Executive 
Director. We wish him long years of happiness 
and success. 

We would also like, in this the first issue of 
the Library Binder, to pay tribute, in memory, to 
one of the founders and the first Executive Direc- 
tor of the Library Binding Institute, the late 
Pelham Barr. It was his untiring faith in the 
mutual advantages of joint cooperation between 
binders and librarians which gave birth in 1935 
to the L.B.I. and its Joint Committee formed of 
both librarians and binders working together to 
produce the high quality of Class “A” binding 
and service which is commonplace today. It was 
his untiring efforts and great zeal through the 
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first 12 years of the organization which supplied 
the impetus and then guided the Institute on its 
path to greater service to librarians and to their 
public; the children, the youth and the adults 
of America. 

We in L.B.I. feel that there is a need and 
place for a publication such as the Library 
Binder. We welcome articles from binders and 
from librarians. Our aim is to provide a medium 
for the exchange of information principally of 
interest to binders, their customers and employees, 
and, a means of communication of the condition 
of the ancient art of rebinding. 


Joseph Musick 


An Autobiography 
ll 


In looking over one of my 

scrap books the other day, I 

chanced to see an atticle 

taken from the October 1930 

issue of Bookbinding Maga- 

zine. It was from an address 

delivered at the Eleventh 

Annual Convention of the 4 

Employing Bookbinders of 3% 

America in Detroit, and as 

chairman of the Library Binders Group, I admon- 
ished the Convention to G-R-O-W . . . go right on 

pum. I suppose that’s what my family has 
een doing for many, many years. 

We place the beginning of our business around 
1758 in Radnice, a town not too far from Prague 
in what is now Czecho-Slovakia. Great-grand- 
father Vaclav Ruzicka was the founder and, of 
course, necessarily had to be a combination black- 
smith, coppersmith, brass, wood, and leather 
worker, designer, printer, and bookbinder. Every- 
thing was done by hand including hewing of the 
wood boards. The business passed down through 
the hands of his son, Jonas, and then to his grand- 
son Vaclav, my father, in 1852. The development 
of the business had progressed with the times and 
in many interesting ways. Peasants sometimes 
still exchanged a peck of potatoes for a Bible but 
the delivery wagon had replaced the footman 
carrying a load of books on his back. Vaclav the 
younger had also become a publisher of Church 
Missals, and other religious works, and the 
business had become a large one. 

My father decided to emigrate to America and 
I became associated with him in 1887 in Balti- 
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more. There was even an element of danger 
involved in being an apprentice in those days. I 
recall one time when I had been sent to buy gold 
from a firm located in a rough, waterfront neigh- 
borhood, I was attacked by a bunch of hoodlums. 
I was a little fellow and scared, but I managed 
to fight my way through, with gold intact and an 
almost whole “me’’. Later I began to sell in the 
evening, working in the bindery during the day 
filling the orders. The work of the private librar- 
ies of doctors, lawyers, educators, and collectors 
kept us busy. All bindings were of course hand 
made and of leather, often handsomely tooled. 

Our 1908 list advertised an 8” book in library 
buckram at 45 cents; a ten inch magazine at 
$1.00. Half leather books and magazines were 
more popular, however, in spite of higher prices: 
books at 50 cents for pigskin and magazines 
from .90 cents in half Russia to $2.00 in the 
Levant Morocco. 

As the public and university libraries grew in 
number and size, there was much new business 
to be had and new fields to conquer. By 1914 we 
were binding for institutions in fifteen states. 
Methods and materials had been undergoing a 
progressive change also, so that the time we 
opened our plant in Greensboro, North Carolina, 
in 1928, buckram had completely usurped all 
other materials for regular library binding, the 
oversewing machine was in general use and the 
finisher was laying aside his hand tools to learn 
the newer machine methods. My son, J. Vernon, 
was the able organizer and manager of the new 
Ruzicka binding and it grew and prospered under 
his energetic supervision until his passing last 
January. My grandson, J. V. Jr. having been 
raised on a daily diet of library bookbinding, has 
taken over his father’s responsibilities and prom- 
ises to be a chip off the old collective block. In 
1929 my daughter Marie decided to join forces 
with us and her husband C. W. Gross came into 
the business, which is now under their 
administration. 


Changes in our library binders’ organization 
were meanwhile also progressive ones. E. B. A. 
has become the B. M. I. and then the L. B. I. was 
organized, giving the industry for the first time 
its own national trade association. With some of 
the other old timers I had been active in promot- 
ing this independent organization and was a 
member of the first A.L.A.-L.B.I. Joint Commit- 
tee. I can say, in all humility, that to the firm 
foundations built by these early organizers is due 
much of the fine relationship between libraries 
and library book binders existing today. Newer 
members should feel a sense of responsibility to 
continue this fine relationship and to adhere to 
the ethical principles advocated by these pioneers. 


Times and methods have changed. Customers 
appreciation has not, and while it is fun to leaf 
thru the scrap book and read the past letters of 
praise and appreciation, it is still more rewarding 
to know that those letters are still coming to us 
and that our friends still appreciate a job well 
done, a promise kept. Let us continue to keep up 
those standards set by our industry which add the 
finer professional attributes to our business. And 
may all of my colleagues be able to say with me 
“If I had to choose again, I'd be a Bookbinder.” 


25 Years of Library 
Binding 


GERARD VAN DEENE 


One of the outstanding 
events of the past twenty- 
five years can be safely called 
the organization of those 
bookbinders known as library 
binders. 

Fifty years ago the name 
was hardly known. The 
work was done by all kinds 
of binders, both skilled and 
unskilled in the art of binding of books in cir- 
culation in Public Libraries. Librarians at that 
time were hardly aware of the necessity of having 
their books and magazines bound according to 
their needs. Any binder would do, and little 
was known of the materials in use. 

Compare this situation with their present day 
knowledge. Since the establishment of the speci- 
fications as advocated by the Library Binding 
Institute many improvements have been accom- 
plished and because of Bookbinding and Book 
Production, the binders have been kept posted 
in all developments of the trade. Library binding 
is now done by practically the same methods in 
all binderies specializing in the branch of 
the trade. 

It was in far-away 1919 that I read an an- 
nouncement that the bookbinders of the country 
had met in St. Louis, Mo., to establish a trade 
organization. I wondered then if it was possible 
to bring the library binders into this organization. 





The need of a trade organ was felt soon after, 
and Bookbinding Magazine arrived to fill that 
need in 1925. Since that time, in my opinion, 
it has given the trade a magazine we cannot 
be without! 

When the Employing Bookbinders of America 
became the Book Manufacturers’ Institute, the 
library binders formed the Library Binding Insti- 
tute with the late Pelham Barr as administrator. 
B&BP then became the official organ of this 
organization as well. 


What the future has in store for us no one 
can tell. We know that the volume of work to 
be done for libraries is constantly increasing as 
the reading public grows. I read a magazine 
recently that according to a current Gallup Poll 
only one out of five read books. So there is room 
enough for expansion. There are indications that 
the mass production operations of the present era 
tends toward the making of books just strong 
enough to go through a few readings, and 
because of their cheap manufacture, will be 
discarded. However, the better books and periodi- 
cals of scientific, economic, and political im- 
portance will be bound for those who come 
after us. 

I am of the opinion that library binding volume 
will increase as time goes on. So, may the next 
25 years be a period of peaceful growth in all 
directions! 
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From the Legal 
Defartment 


DUDLEY A. WEISS, Legal Counsel 


For the past several months 
L. B. I. has been working on ©, 
several programs, each of | 
which has been initiated 
as part of an overall plan 
to strengthen L. B. I. and, 
in so doing, each if its 
members. 

We seek high standards 
of bookbinding on an indus- 
try basis in order better to serve our customers. 
We hope thereby to make each of us financially 
strong and efficient. Our activities fall within the 
definition of a trade association used by the U. S 
Department of Commerce which is “a non- 
profit, cooperative, voluntarily joined, organiza- 
tion of business competitors designed to assist 
its members and its industry in dealing with 
mutual problems in several of the following 
areas: accounting practices, business ethics, com- 
mercial and industrial research, standardization, 
trade promotion, and relations with government, 
employees, and the general public’. 

Each of the following projects is designed to fit 
into an overall program con to this definition: 

FIRST: Our first step was to reconsider and 
rewrite our Constitution in order to provide a 
broader base for membership. This was accom- 
plished at our annual June meeting; 

SECOND: Initiation of proceedings to have 
our standards for prebinding and rebinding made 
into United States Commercial Standards. The 
necessary papers have been filed with the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. We expect that when our 
present minimum specifications are once estab- 
lished as legal standards, librarians everywhere 
can easily specify the quality of work desired. 
This is a keystone of our program since it ties 
in with our public relations program and our 
program to reduce competition from prisons; 

THIRD: Initiation of a code of ethics through 
the Federal Trade Commission to establish mini- 
mum standards of fair dealing for the industry, 
including both members of L. B. I. and non- 
members. This should serve to elevate standards 
generally to conform to those prevalent in other 
industries covered by a Fair Trade Practices 
Regulation. The petition to establish such a 
regulation has been filed and, in due course, 
hearings will be held; 

FOURTH: Development of an effective, long 
range public relations program designed to raise 
standards, educate purchasers of binding on the 
value of quality work, improve conditions in 
the industry, and increase circulation. This is 
discussed more fully elsewhere in this issue; 

FIFTH: Development of an aggressive pro- 
gram to combat the threat to private industry 
from prison com —. Our investigation indi- 
cates prison bindery is more costly, is character- 
ized by lower quality and poorer service than in 
private industry. We wish to help rehabilitate 





prisoners but by a program compatible with the 
continuation of a private industry whose existence 
is threatened by slave labor; 

SIXTH: Development of a system of cost 
accounting for the rebinding industry which will 
be inexpensive, efficient and available to everyone. 
This will be designed to enable every binder to 
know what it costs to do business so as to enable 
him to build a healthy, prosperous business; 

SEVENTH: Increasing the amount of binding 
available by negotiating with the appropriate 
government agency for the release of non-govern- 
ment work to private binders; 

The first four programs are underway. They 
should be consummated this year. The fourth 
through seventh are projected for initiation this 
fall and winter; 


These are programs of vital interest to each 
member and, to be successful, each member must 
cooperate. After all, L. B. I. is as strong as is 
its weakest member. Other programs will be 
adopted to the end that each member will be an 
able member of our business community. This 
is the aim and object of L. B. I. and was well 
expressed by Charles Sawyer, Secretary of Com- 
merce, when he said: 

“It appears to me that American businessmen 
form trade associations primarily for the purpose 
of self-improvement. They want to know more 
about their own business by talking with others 
who are meeting the same problems and who 
have ideas that may be valuable. Foreign busi- 
nessmen have noted with surprise that most 
American businessmen place very little emphasis 
upon trade secrets. The American businessmen 
characteristically talks with pride about the way 
he has solved his own problems and invites his 
fellow businessmen to try the same solution. This 
trait is one of the most important reasons for our 
tremendous advances. The popularity of the trade 
association is a result of the same strong tend- 
ency toward the practical sharing of techniques 
and ideas. 

Let all of us do our part. If we do, we can- 
not fail. 





cece 
Jo a Keeaden -- Uneinployed 


I cannot give you bread or hope of bread; 

I cannot hide you from the indiscreet 

Sun or the chromium stars or avid sleet; 

I cannot mend your clothes so eyes not dead 

Turn not from you in kindness — to themselves. 

Too many of you now... to classify ... 

In 3-3-1 you're painless, neater. Why 

Aren't you a smug statistic on the shelves? 

Outside you run before your soul’s own whips — 

In here you lead great armies against kings ... 

Yes, 1 can give you dreams — books which will 
take 

You to the stars ... or to a hearth which sings 

With cat and kettle ... or to woman's lips ... 

Vl give you dreams ... but here you must not 
wake. 


Pelham Barr, 1939 
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Public Feelations 


MELVIN B. SUMMERFIELD 
Public Relations Counsel 


The first issue of THE LI- 
BRARY BINDER is part of 
a new public relations pro- 
gram designed to implement 
the present activities of the 
Library Binding Institute. It 
is being sent to Libraries, 
Qualified Binders and inter- 
ested individuals throughout 
the United States. 

Probably the greatest objective of our public 
relations program is the stimulation of library 
usage among our nation’s citizens. It is our firm 
opinion that in these troubled times, a well- 
informed and free-thinking public is this country’s 
most important asset. We have attained this 
— ecause our forbears provided us with 

s — and the means for obtaining them 
through public libraries. Today, with radio, 
television and various forms of recreation en- 
croaching upon our time, there is a tendency, 
- particularly among our youth, to neglect the 
reading so necessary to formulation of mature 
thinking in later years. Therefore, we of the 
Library Binding Institute are pledging our sup- 
port to a program designed to interest public- 
spirited citizens in the support of their local 
libraries, and to increase the reading of books 
by everyone, no matter what their race, color 
or creed. 

Our program will start among our own mem- 
bers who have devoted their lives and interests 
to books, and whose greatest desire is that 
eventually the world shall find a solution to its 
problems in the best writings of mankind. 
Through our members we have devised a method 
for carrying our message to civic and industrial 
leaders — a method which will become obvious 
as the program develops. 

The initiation of such a public relations pro- 
gram requires much time and thought and must 
of necessity progress gradually. It will require 
the cooperation and assistance of men and women 
of substance who have the future of America, its 
communities and its citizens in their hearts. It 
will help protect and increase our world of books 
and by so doing, secure our heritage for genera- 
tions to come. 


L. B.S. (ed 


We, the members of the Library Bind- 
ing Institute, in keeping with the high 
ideals of the library profession which we 
have the privilege to serve, join to- 
gether to share our knowledge; striving 
to find improved methods in the preser- 
vation of the printed word and in per- 
petuating the art of library bookbinding. 




















vt Brief Hristory 
of Bookbinding 


LAWRENCE HERTZBERG 


The earliest forms of record- 
ing history and education of 
a people go back to the old 
clay and stone tablets on 
which were inscribed the 
daily lives, art, and history 
of the early Babylonians and 
Phoenicians as well as the 
Greeks. 

History tells us that these 
early documents, or stone or clay tablets were 
stored in a manner similar to our present day 
libraries. Very often the text continued from 
stone to stone like the leaves of a modern book. 
The papyrus rolls, which is the leaves of the 
papyrus plant which —_ along the Nile River, 
was the next means of recording history. The text 
was written in ink by the learned people of the 
time with sort of a reed brush pen. 





In making these papyrus rolls, leaves of the 
plant were pasted together lengthwise. They were 
made in long strips and were easily rolled and 
stored. This dates back possibly very close to 
3500 BC. 

Skins of animals were used as a writing mate- 
rial for many, many years, but there are no actual 
records of this type of manuscript until the First 
or Second Century BC. The skins of animals, or 
vellum, as it is called, made a very fine writing 
surface, and the skins were cut into what we 
know now as leaves of a book. After the wide 
spread use of vellum, hand written books or 
manuscripts were written by monks in monas- 
teries during the Middle Ages all thruout 
Europe. This was very exacting work, and many 
examples of this art are now able to be seen in 
our art institutes. These were mostly religious 
and historical items that were done by the monks. 
It was found at a later date that vellum could be 
folded without cracking, and could be sewn thru 
the folded sections. Volumes of this kind, all 
written by hand, were bound with leather backs 
and wooden covers. The monks bound practically 
all the books they wrote, but very few people 
were able to afford them. The work of the monks 
went largely to Royalty and people in power. 
Many of these books in the Middle Ages that 
were bound in leather were very highly decorated 
in gold and silver and inset with jewels of vari- 
ous kinds. Bibles and prayer books were the 
largest output of the monasteries. 

Bookbinding as we know it today received its 
greatest stimulus as the result of the invention 
of movable type. It was in 1454 or 1455 that 
Johann Gutenberg discovered the invention of 
movable type. He was able to cast individual 
letters in a mold and arrange them in order to 
make a printed sheet as we know it today. 

From Gutenberg’s invention, and from his 
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shop, printing spread thruout all Europe. With 
the invention, 400 years later, of the mechanical 
typesetting machine, edition binding as we know 
it today, came into being. 

From 1850 until the present time, great strides 
have been made in producing large quantities of 
books and binding them mechanically. 

Library binding, or the binding of individual 
books, started back early in the 17th Century. 
Individual books were first bound in leather, 
handsomely gold tooled, sewn by hand, and only 
a very few could afford them. 


With the development of education in this 
country, books had to be kept in good repair. 

Library binding as we know it today, received 
its greatest impetus at the turn of the century 
when the use of a fabric material for binding was 
used instead of leather. Libraries had been 
formed and they needed a strong and serviceable 
binding, and the heavyweight fabric suited the 
purpose very well. However, it was not until 
approximately 1910 that library ‘binding started 
to be done, at least in a small part, mechanically. 


Books that had hitherto been bound in leather, 
were now bound in a buckram material. They 
were oversewn by hand, and shortly thereafter, 
the oversewing process was done by machine — 
replacing many, many hours of hand labor in the 
sewing operation. 7 Hews binding keeps individ- 
ual volumes of books and magazines in good 
repair thruout the country today. It is still an 
entire hand operation — very seldom are there 
two volumes alike! This does not allow the use 
of many production or mechanical methods. 
Issues of magazines as they are published are 
bound together in sturdy and good-looking bind- 


- ings. Possibly, eliminating the invention of the 


oversewing machine, the next real impetus that 
the library binding profession received, was the 
use of individually decorated covers, which dates 
back just twenty years. This discovery made it 
possible for a library to make use of thousands 
of stock covers that are available to bookbinders 
thruout the country. By this method, they can 
receive rebound from the bookbinder, a volume 
that is not only strong and usable, but has the 
original characteristics of the published book as 
far as decoration is concerned. Library binders 
thruout the country feel that they are providing 
a very worthwhile service, keeping in good re- 
pair, volumes that are used to educate our people. 


It has often been a profession that is handed 
on from father to son — a skillful business that 
is a necessity for all libraries and collections of 
books thruout the world. 


Library Binders are presently working to im- 
prove methods and the product. They are con- 
stantly improving the time that volumes are away 
from the library. No volume is any good to the 
library in the bindery. 


They are proud to be a part of such an indus- 
try. As Thomas Carlyle said “Of the things which 
man can do or make here below, by far the most 
momentous and noteworthy are the things we 
call books”’. 


“The Minimum 
Ghecifications for (lass 
4’ Library Binding” 


LAWRENCE SIBERT 


Why Wore hoy Drawn? 


One of the most important 
phases of Library Binding is 
the preparation of the books © 
and the magazines for sew- | 
ing. Many of the operations ~ 
required cannot be easily — 
seen in the finished volume 
and some can be seen only 
by the most experienced 
craftsmen. A trip to your 
bindery to see how these operations are handled 
is recommended. 

This Article will consider only the Specifica- 
tions for Collating and Mending of Books and 
Magazines. The reason they are here is to try to 
make sure each volume of every library is 
assembled properly and arranged according to 
the instructions sent so it will be the most 
convenient to fill their particular needs. 


What Do These 
Shecifications Mean? 


The Collating of most books is pre-determined 
by the paging, but a careful reading of the 
requirements in this Specification will indicate 
that when pages are missing in a volume it 
should be returned unbound unless the Librarian 
has instructed it should be bound regardless of 
the missing material. It will also indicate that 
if damaged leaves are found, they are to be 
repaired in the neatest and strongest way possi- 
ble. It also indicates that all margins must 
examined and particularly inner margins to see 
if they are wide enough for oversewing or if 
some other type sewing should or can be used. 
It also indicates the paper shall be examined to 
see if it is strong enough to hold a sewing and 
what type sewing will deliver the most service 
for the volume. 

The Collating of magazines is more com- 
plicated. The Specifications require all the care 
and checking indicated for books and in addition 
each magazine title must have some standard 
arrangement of how many numbers shall be 
bound together, where to place Index and Con- 
tents pages, and whether to discard or bind in 
covers and advertising pages. Some periodicals 
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are very complex and much care and time is 
needed to collate them. The Specifications require 
that they shall be collated properly. 

Many Librarians find that certain magazine 
volumes will fill the needs of their libraries better 
if they are assembled in some special way that 
may differ materially from the standards of other 
libraries. It is for this reason that the Specifica- 
tions for Collating and Mending have been made 
in language broad enough to cover the needs of 
all Libraries. 


row Can Jhese Shecifications 
Protect the Library? 


Always request that your volumes be handled 
according to the “Minimum Specifications for 
Class ‘A’ Library Binding’’ and make sure the 
finished binding is up to these standards. 


>) >] >) 


Smong our Employees 
MRS. HELEN MEEHAN 


Mrs. Meehan comes from a 
family of bookbinders. She 
started to work in the indus- 
try at the age of 14, and has 
been employed by the F. J. 
Barnard & Co., Medford, 
Mass. for the past 28 years. 
She is supervisor in the let- 
tering department, where her 
unsurpassed knowledge of 
typesetting in all of its various phases, is applied 
to library bookbinding. 

She was President of the Barnard Associates 
for three years and shop stewardess for two years. 

She says . . . . “My hobby is doing things for 
my family. I have a grown up daughter and I try 
to give her the things I could not have when I 
was her age’. 


ANNA MARIE CROWE 


She began work at Joseph Ruzicka 26 years 
ago from another bookbinder who had gone 
out of business. For some years now she has 
been forelady in charge of the Collating depart- 
ment. She is an avid reader and has as many as 
10 books home from the Pratt Library at one 
time. She is very devout in her religion and spent 
this summer's vacation at a retreat house in New 
York City. A burning interest in many things, 
particularly politics and community affairs makes 
her a solid citizen. 


EDGAR S. HANSON 


Has worked for Ruzicka 21 years where he 
started as a helper on the truck. He showed 
great promise as a finisher and has many beau- 
tiful books to his credit. He has been married 





for seventeen years to a lively brunette, Eleanor 
and has two lovely daughters, Doris age 13, and 
Phyllis Lee age 10. He has just bought a new 
home in one of Baltimore’s suburbs where he 
finds time to be a handy man around the house 
and can do everything from papering the walls 
to making furniture. In his less busy time, 
there is nothing he likes better than to go on 
an all day fishing trip and then come home and 
eat the catch. 


EDWIN R. CONRAD 


Another Joseph Ruzicka em- 
ployee who started 30 years 
ago at the tender age of 15 
as a floor-sweeper and gen- 
eral helper. He was taken 
into an apprenticeship and 
turned out to be a fine for- ¢ 
warder. For some years now 
he has been foreman in 
charge of all operations on 
the second floor. Ed is a family man and de- 
votes his entire time to his home and family. His 
wife, Tillie, is a petite blonde and he has a 
beautiful 11 year old daughter, Joyce. 
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Thom the Libnaries 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Marianne von Dobeneck, Supervisor of Bind- 
ing for the Columbia University Libraries, spent 
her vacation climbing the Alps in Germany 
and Austria. She writes that she wishes she 
could bring some of that mountain air back to 
New York. 


BROOKLYN 


To be a moving force in serving the users 
of a public library is an achievement of which 
any person may take justifiable pride. It can 
scarcely be denied that keeping the books pre- 
sentable is a very important task which calls for 
diligence, knowledge and faithful labor. A mem- 
ber of the staff of the Brooklyn Public Library, 
Miss E. Christine Smith, retired recently after a 
record which can scarcely be matched through- 
out the country. She spent 45 years in the library 
— 41 of them in charge of binding. Miss Smith 
knew the details of the business committed to 
her care. Her discrimination in deciding to bind 
or not to bind was acute. It would be very in- 
teresting if figures could be compiled showing 
the money she has saved the Brooklyn Public 
Library and the service she has rendered the 
pore who use that institution. She will long 

an example of a meritorious worker in 
public service. 
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